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The Indian states of Gandhi's childhood were like the
duchies of pre-igi4 Central Europe, steeped in an atmos-
phere of perpetual intrigue. They retained the old
theories of despotic government and their rulers exer-
cised absolute sovereignty over their subjects. The royal
courts of these states retained their mediaeval splendor,
the people bowing low to their ruling prince and retir-
ing from his presence without turning their back on
him. Such was the environment in which Gandhi was
born.
As one looked into his youth one found nothing out-
standing. At school he was mediocre. Mathematics wor-
ried him. His spelling was bad. His handwriting was
shabby and showed signs of ^neglect. He read no other
books than those prescribed for his work. There was
nothing in his youth that stamped him as being of any
great promise. He had led the aimless life of a young
and spoiled son of a chief minister of an Indian state.
The petty monarchies of India, which existed under
the benediction of the British rule, had no high prin-
ciples for their subjects to follow. They were the em-
bodiment of an unstable and somewhat precarious
power which in each case had fallen into the hands of
a few individuals who rallied around one central figure,
the ruling prince.
There was, however, a marked religious influence on
the young Gandhi. He was brought up in the rigid
Jain school of Hinduism according to which the tak-
ing of the life of any living creature was a major sin.
Naturally meat-eating was forbidden.
As a youngster, Gandhi was said to have sat with his
legs crossed, reciting verses from the sacred book of the
Hindus, the Bhagavad-Gita. The Gita had a suggestion
of the cadence of the Testament. This early influence